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linguistic remark, however, he seems at fault. Bostonians, as an Indian 
name for English-speaking Americans, he traces to Lake Superior. Find- 
ing it in the Chinook of the northwest coast, he infers that " it passed from 
mouth to mouth across the continent " (p. 188). More probably it came 
round Cape Horn, and was the name by which tribes on the Columbia 
knew the Boston-men who discovered that river in 1792. So an army 
officer, more than forty years ago stationed at Fort Vancouver, assured 
the writer. The longest way round, the shortest way there. 

On the whole, the new Pike must prove monumental. It will forever 
link its author with Pike's fame. Its map of Mississippi sources, and 
the arduous voyage into the farthest fountains, will not let us wonder that 
the Minnesota State Park Commissioner styled a lakelet feeding Itasca 
Elliott Coues, and inscribed that name upon a boulder on that utmost 

shore. 

James Davie Butler. 

The First Chapter of Norwegian Immigration (1821-1840). Its 
Causes and Residts. With an Introduction on the Services 
rendered by the Scandinavians to the World and to America. 
By Rasmus B. Anderson, LL.D. (Madison, Wis. : The Author. 
1896. Pp. xvi, 469.) 

During the first two centuries after the English occupation of America, 
scarcely any Norwegians settled here; such few as visited these shores 
were, so far as anything is known about them, mostly sailors. It was in 
1825 that the first body of Norwegian colonists — fifty-three in number — 
landed in New York harbor. What had influenced them to leave their 
native land was, it would appear, largely dissent from the State Church, 
most of these immigrants being Quakers. They founded a settlement in 
Orleans County, New York, where some of their descendants still live. 
Some years later others came, and in greater numbers, mostly with a view 
to improving their material condition. These generally went to the West, 
where, by 1840, five considerable settlements had been established. Many 
were the hardships they endured, prosaic was often the life they led, and 
scant was as yet the measure of religious comfort they enjoyed. 

Such, in brief, is the story that Mr. Anderson relates in this volume. 
That the story is worth the telling admits of no doubt, especially in view 
of the broader stream of Norwegian immigration which began to pour in 
upon and enrich the Northwest in subsequent years. The historian who 
would determine the influences that go to the making of American char- 
acter must reckon with contributions of this kind. They are more than 
mere local history; they are records of people developing some of their 
better race-characteristics through struggles with new difficulties. For 
inquiring into the antecedents of Norwegian-Americans, Mr. Anderson 
has peculiar facilities, and to the inquiry he has devoted much time and 
pains. The result is a collection of much interesting information that will 
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prove especially valuable to historical investigators in a broader field. But 
as the author himself admits, arrangement and proportion are sometimes 
faulty. This is in part due to the nature of the materials that had to be 
dealt with. Yet it would seem that more success in these respects was 
attainable. The biographic and genealogical details in which the book 
abounds have, no doubt, their interest, but it is questionable whether so 
many names should have been introduced into a work intended, I take 
it, as a contribution to history. The general reader would have been 
thankful for a fuller account of pioneer life, and to that end would will- 
ingly have dispensed with the full text of some of the letters of remi- 
niscences addressed to the author. As it is, the book lacks somewhat in 
unity and in literary finish. 

In his introduction Mr. Anderson seems to strain matters somewhat to 
make out a strong case for the old vikings. This was not necessary. Nor 
can Leif Erikson properly be said to have contributed anything to America 
— unless it be the mooted question as to where he landed. Until we know 
to a certainty that Columbus profited by the Norse discovery, that dis- 
covery, while an important event in Norse history, will to America possess 

only an antiquarian interest. 

Andrew Estrem. 

History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850. By 
James Ford Rhodes. Vols. I.- III. ; 1850-1862. (New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1893-1895. Pp. 506, 541, 659.) 

Mr. Rhodes has entered upon the task of writing the history of the 
United States from 1850 to 1885. The first two volumes of the work were 
published two years ago and were almost universally commended. Students 
of American history were delighted to find that one had begun this work 
who appreciated the dignity and difficulty of the undertaking, and who 
combined many of the qualities called for in a great historian; for the 
period presents many difficulties and calls for talent of a peculiar order. 
He who could piece together with patience and imagination the scattered 
bits that form the groundwork of mediaeval history might well stand aghast 
before the tons of material that must needs be scanned before one can pass 
a final judgment upon the Rebellion and the era of reconstruction. More- 
over, the years are yet new. No one, North or South, can read of 
Manassas or Shiloh without a tendency to a quicker pulse; and only 
supernatural genius will allow an American to write a purely objective 
history of that "mightiest struggle and most glorious victory as yet 
recorded in human annals." It is not too much to say that Mr. Rhodes 
has succeeded remarkably well in overcoming the two difficulties just 
mentioned. He has shown unusual skill in handling redundant or con- 
flicting testimony; and he has shown himself a historian and not a parti- 
san. In the first respect he has perhaps given a lesson to future writers 
of history. For the newspaper has become the great problem to the 



